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A portion of an address delivered at the joint meeting of the 
American Classical League and the N.E.A. March 2, 1928, 
in Atlantic City. 

The title of my talk suggests a conundrum: What is the 
difference between a Latinist teaching social science through 
Latin and a social scientist teaching his subject through Eng- 
lish? The answer is: The Latinist uses English words that 
are familiar to everyone, the social scientist uses big words 
of Latin origin which only the Latin-trained student 
understand. 

In claiming for Latin a seat among the social sciences, | 
do not wish to be misunderstood. Of course it also has a 
place among other subjects; in fact it is all things to all 
pupils. Let it not be said that the social values of Latin 
may be obtained more easily and more speedily through Eng- 
lish. I grant that in part this is true—the other part I shall 
discuss later. Nor should it be argued that the other values 
of Latin too can be achieved in simpler ways than through 
the study of Latin. Through Latin all the values are realized 
in one effort, and time is saved after all. Let us suppose that 
vou are all from Chicago (horribile dictu, you will say, per- 
haps—but just supposing). Suppose further that vou had to 
go to Philadelphia, to Boston, to New York, to Washington; 
would you take separate trips to these places, or would you, 
if you could, arrange a combined itinerary which would be 
only slightly longer than any one of these trips? Without 
waiting for your answer, I say that the various values and 
the objectives of Latin are in the long run more quickly and 
more economically achieved through the combinatory Latin 
railroad than through the single lines of other subjects. 
as has often been pointed out, 
cumulative. 

A short time ago, I heard two integrationists and progres- 
sivists (in the technical sense of these terms) discuss the 
subject of Latin. They criticized our teaching of Latin, with 
its sole emphasis, as they asserted, on grammar. They then 
told us all the things that we should do. It so happened that 
these were the very things many of us have been doing for 
years. 


can 


For, 
the argument for Latin is 


Under stress of questioning, these gentlemen admitted 
that eventually a course in Roman civilization would take the 
place of Latin. They meant well, but they failed to realize 
that the social values of Latin are not the only ones. On the 
other hand, I read not long ago a vicious review by a retired 
Latin teacher, of a popular first-year Latin textbook (not my 
own). Although the reviewer admits the cultural quality and 
interest of the English essays about Roman civilization which 
the book contains, he damns it for its lack of real Latin, 
especially the subjunctive. All I can say is that such a point 
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It will have the unfortunate effect of 
bolstering the courage of the die-hard /audatores temporis ach 
who are just as much a danger to Latin in the 
some of L am not sure 


of view is hopeless. 


schools as 
our so-called progressive educators, 
are 
To cry for the subjunctive in the first year is like 
the Besides, if the subjunctive 
essential in the first year because (to quote) “the tiniest pupil 
in a beginning Latin class thinks in the subjunctive mood 
hour of his life,” then 
junctive the very first week of the first year. 


that the good old days were so good; in any case they 
gone. 
for moon. is 


crying so 


we should give him the sub- 
In the attempt 
to save the subjunctive we shall lose the indicative as well. 
We can deal with the progressivists and the avowed enemies 


of Latin, but Jupiter alone can save us from ourselves. 


every 


I still recall with some vividness my first illuminating con- 
tact with Rome. It was in a fourth or fifth reader in which 
appeared Pliny’s two letters about Mt. 
Vesuvius. I fascinated by this of 
human beings just like ourselves, 
centuries ago. 


the eruption of 

intimate account 
who lived nearly nineteen 
It is still more fascinating to read these letters 
in the language in which they were written, intimacy 
becomes all the greater. and similar documents are 
read by Latin pupils today in their first few years of study, 
but were ignored in the so-called good oid days. 


was 


for the 
These 


So let us be good social scientists in the Latin class, 
If even 
value of learning something about 
it hardly seems necessary to argue that point. 
All roads lead back to Rome, 
is fundamentally Roman. 
would try to forget the entire past. They were well satirized 
in a little skit in the SarurpAY EventnG Post last autumn. 
The latest college curriculum, 


using 
both Latin and English materials for our purpose. 
a progressivist admits the 
the Romans, 
such as it is, 
there are those who 


for our civilization, 
To be sure 


according to this satire, con- 
sists of such courses as “History: Survey courses in American 
History from its beginnings in 1933,” and “World history 
from the discovery of the world by Lenin to the present.” 
Under Latin: offered this year ;” 
matics: “See Latin;” under “See 
There is more than a little truth in this: 
go the modern languages, 


mathe- 
mathematics.” 


“No courses under 
science : 
As goes Latin, so 
mathematics, most history, and 
pure science. As Christopher Morley puts it in The Trojan 
Horse, “We think a lot of Now (with a capital N), but 
isn’t Then always getting the better of it? Let’s mix them 
together and make them Always.” That is our problem as 
teachers, to blend past and present, to show the relation and 
significance of what was to what is. 

The Roman and civilization with 
which we deal in the Latin classroom are not the most im- 
portant part of things 
valuable, by far. One is to show the bearing of the ancient 
events on life today, the other to develop ethical and in- 
telligent points of view When a man who 


mere facts of history 


our teaching. Two other are more 


in our pupils. 
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repeatedly makes the headlines in almost every newspaper in 
the world definitely and admittedly imitates the emperor 
Augustus and wants to re-establish his empire, it behooves 


us to know something about that empire and how it came into 
being. For whether we like it or not, Mussolini is one of the 
great forces in the world today, and not even isolationist 
America can take the risk of ignoring him. When this coun- 
try is in the throes of economic and political unrest we can 
learn something from the later years of the Roman republic 
as depicted in the pages of Cicero. With all our scientific 
and industrial progress, we are still essentially the same 
human beings as the Romans, and it is important that our 
pupils come to this realization. “Take a course in ancient 
history,” it is urged. But the little time now given to Roman 
history makes it impossible to go into the interesting details. 
There is nothing inspiring in reading a short-short history in 
which there is room for a mere paragraph about Caesar or 
Augustus. A general course in history has to deal with so 
many things that it can concentrate on none. 

Some twenty-two years ago I wrote: “Probably the chief 
value in the study of history is an ethical one—to impress 
upon the student the essential sameness of human nature 
throughout all times and climes. Such a feeling is a tremen- 
dous upbuilder of character. But young students rarely get 
this feeling through the mere study of a textbook on history. 
It is not too much to say that the languages, ancient and 
modern, must play a large part in giving this type of culture, 
for they offer direct, first-hand material.” (See CLAssIcAL 
WeeEkLy IX, 1916, 177.) 

Last June I said at Detroit: “The study of Latin makes for, 
though it does not guarantee, broadmindedness and tolerance.” 
(See Scuoot AND Society 46, 1937, 628.) A very recent 
article of B. R. Buckingham touches on this, while it settles 
in a few obvious sentences a controversy that plagued us for 
many years—the one that raged around formal discipline. 1 
quote at some length from EpucationaL Recorp, Supplement 
No. 11, Jan., 1938, pages 77 and 78: “I do not propose to sup- 
port in this vear of grace the conception of formal discipline 
from which a revolt was staged in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, but I do not believe that all the things that were said 
against it were true. More specifically, the milder successor 
to formal discipline, known as transfer of training, cannot 
in reality be denied. Learning done at one time and in one 
place has its effect at other times and in other places; and 
it is astonishing that any theory should have denied this... . 
Disciplinary values then are the residuals of learning. Some- 
body has spoken of them—or it may have been of a liberal 
education—as what you have left after you have forgotten 
all you learned. In its best sense this is a series of character 
traits—tolerance, open-mindedness, vigor of intellect, truth of 
emotions, restraint in action.” 

And, we may add, no characteristics are more needed than 
these at the present.time. To acquire them we need to study 
man intimately, man as he is and as he was, man on our 
boulevards and in our alleys, man in this country and in other 
countries, man in his many diverse yet ever identical forms. 
As Latinists we dissect man as he once appeared in one of 
his enlightening forms, that of civis Romanus. There are 
other forms of man which demand study, but it may not 
be amiss to point out that when we want a name for man 
as distinguished from beasts we go straight to the well of 
pure Latin undefiled and call him (or sometimes miscall him) 
homo saptens. 


HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH 


Dr. Henry Rushton Fairclough, emeritus professor of 
classical literature at Leland Stanford University, died on 
Feb. 12, 1938, at the age of seventy-five. A Canadian by 
birth, he was a graduate of Toronto University. His doctoral 
degree was from Johns Hopkins University. His academic 


career included teaching at Toronto, Wisconsin, Columbia, 
Chicago, Harvard, New Mexico, and Leland Stanford Uni- 
versities. He also served as visiting professor at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. His numerous published works deal for 
the most part with the Greek and Latin poets. He edited a 
series of Latin classics, and was the translator of the Loeb 
Library editions of the works of Virgil and the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace. Many of Dr. Fairclough’s friends saw 
him last at the Christmas, 1937, meeting of the American 
Philological Association in Philadelphia. In him the Pacific 
coast loses one of its outstanding classical scholars. 


MULTIIUGA HOMINUM PARTIO 
By EvuGene S. McCartney 


University of Michigan 


Some people have greatness thrust upon them, but four 
years ago this May there came into the world, prematurely, 
in a remote Canadian hamlet five children who have had so 
much fame thrust upon them that, according to their doctor, 
“the only privacy they will ever have is what they buy.” On 
the fourth anniversary of the advent of the Dionne quin- 
tuplets it seems fitting to publish Greek and Roman traditions 
and records of multiple births, mu/tiiuga hominum partio, as 
Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, x. 2, calls them. 

The Romans bequeathed to us the words with which we 
denote several kinds of multiple births, but they themselves 
did not use them as we do. Their words for triplets, ter- 
gemimt and trigemint, are as clumsy as “three twins” is in 
English, which I have seen used as a title for a comedy. The 
designation of quadruplets as quattuor gemini (Solinus, i. 
51) is genuinely amusing. 

It seems that in general the ancients did not become greatly 
excited over multiple births, although some of the Romans 
were thoroughly frightened by them. In times of stress they 
might include among prodigies the arrival of triplets (Ob- 
sequens, 14), but as a rule only a birth of more than three 
children was considered inter ostenta (Pliny, Naturalis His- 
toria, vii. 33) or fere portentosum (Justinian, Digest, xxxiv. 
5.7). Pliny (Joc. cit.) says that the birth of four children to 
Fausta, a plebeian of Ostia, undoubtedly portended the dearth 
which followed. Solinus (i. 50-51) believed that this failure 
of crops and attendant evils were presaged by no uncertain 
signs: Nam Fausta quaedam ex plebe partu uno edidit 
quattuor geminos, mares duos, feminas totidem, monstruosa 
fecunditate portendens futurae calamitatis indicium. 

Other references to quadruplets are as follows: Aristotle, 
Historia Animalium, vii. 4. 584b; Strabo, xv. 1. 22; Justinian, 
Digest, v. 4. 3; and Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium 
(Migne, Patrologia Graeca, CXXI. 601). Cedrenus states 
that during the reign of Theodosian a woman of Antioch 
lived. two months after the birth of quadruplets and that the 
infants died one after another. 

Interest in multiple births reached greater heights when 
five children were born. Aristotle (loc. cit.) had heard of 
several such births, and he says that five is the greatest 
number of children that had ever been brought forth at one 
time. Perhaps this accounts for the belief of later writers 
that a woman was incapable of bearing more than five 
children at a birth (see Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 2; 
Antigonus, Historiae Mirabiles, 110 [119]; Justinian, Digest, 
xlvi. 3. 36). 

I see no reason to distrust all ancient records of multiple 
births. Some of them seem to be sufficiently well attested. 
For example, there was a servant of Augustus Caesar who 
brought forth five boys in agro Laurente (Aulus Gellius, 
loc. cit.). Since the Emperor had a monument erected in her 
honor with an inscription to commemorate the event this ac- 
count appears to be reliable. The circumstantial statements 
that the children lived only a few days and that the mother 
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did not long survive them are additional 
fidence in the story. 

In Justinian’s Digest (xlvi. 3. 36) we 
Alexandrian woman delivered five children safe and sound 


grounds for con- 


are told that an 


(incolumes). To guard himself against the charge of telling 
a “tall” story the informant adds: et hoc et in Aegypto ad- 
firmatum est mihi. From the same work (xxxiv. 5. 7) we 
learn that the woman was named Serapias and that she and 
her five children were taken to Rome to be exhibited to 
Hadrian. Elsewhere in the Digest (v. 4. 3) the fifth child 
of an Alexandrian woman is said to have been born forty 
days after the others. Since this woman and her children 
were presented to the Emperor the reference is doubtless to 
Serapias. The story certainly loses nothing by the addition 
ot such a detail. Another source (Phlegon, Mirabilia, 29), 
evidently describing the same family, says that three of the 
children were male and two female and that Hadrian gave 
orders for them to be reared at his own expense. Phlegon 
adds that the woman bore three more children a year later. 

There were many calamities and prodigies in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Among them was the birth of quintuplets, 
which is mentioned in the same sentence that tells of the 
overflow of the Tiber, the appearance of a comet, and the 
birth of a two-headed child (Scriptores Historiae Augustae 
9; 3). 


Multiple births might, however, alarm people who were not 
superstitious. In a land in which primogeniture was not 
practiced the arrival of triplets or quadruplets made dis- 
tressing inroads into the prospective inheritance of an older 
child in the family (see Justinian, Digest, xlvi. 3. 36). 

A statement that taxes credulity is made by Aristotle (loc. 
cit.), who informs us that one woman had quintuplets on four 
different occasions and that most of them grew up. This 
feat of mass production was unbelievable enough to appeal to 
his successors, for it is noted by Antigonus and Phlegon (as 
cited), who give the birthplace as Alexandria, and by Pliny 
(Joc. cit.) and the Digest (v. 4. 3). 

The Digest is worth quoting in regard to this event: 
Alioquin tradidere non leves auctores quinqumes quaternos 
entram Peloponnensi. Since Pliny says the birth took place 
in the Peloponnesus he is doubtless one of the “not incon- 
sequential authors.” It is not at all strange that these twenty 
legendary children were born in both Alexandria and the 
Peloponnesus. One recalls that Zeus himself had several 
birthplaces and graves and that “Seven cities claimed great 
Homer dead Through which the living Homer begged his 
bread.”” Local pride creates miracles. Nor do | blame the 
Digest author for allowing himself to become confused by 
multiplicatives and distributives 
quater quinos). 

Records of the birth of seven children at one time are 
preserved by Pliny, Joc. cit., Solinus, i. 51, and the Digest, v. 
4. 3. Since Strabo, xv. 1. 22, cites Aristotle, his mention of 
seven is doubtless a mistake for five. 

In a matter-of-fact chapter Paulus Diaconus (De Gestts 
Langobardorum, i. 15) tells us that seven puerult, also called 
infantuli, were born to a prostitute. (The use of the two 
diminutives leaves but little to the imagination.) Fearing 
that his readers will not believe him, deacon though he is, 
he bids them reread “the ancients” for an example of nine 
children at a birth. Et hoc est maxime apud 
Aegyptios fiert. 

The truth-loving Deacon lived too early to be able to cite 
the following instance of a multiple birth. I know the storv 


(quinguics quaternos for 


certum 


only at second hand, in spite of persistent efforts to locate the 
I quote it from an editorial in the Detroit News 
of December 8, 1935: “In the days of Charlemagne there 
was a certain Isenbart, count of Altorf, who saved Charle- 
magne from a wild ox while hunting, and was rewarded with 
the hand of Charlemagne’s sister, Irmentraut. One day Isen- 
bart heard that one of his female vassals had given birth 


source. 


to quintuplets. This seemed so unnatural that Isenbart con- 
demned her to death. The woman prayed that in revenge 
the Countess Irmentraut should bear as many children as 
there were months in the year. The prayer was heard, and 
Irmentraut bore twelve boys. In fear of her husband she 
ordered an attendant to drown eleven of them. As the at- 
tendant was carrying them to the river in a_ basket, he 
encountered Isenbart, asked him what was in the 
basket. ‘Welfen,’ said the man, ‘puppies.’ Isenbart pulled 
back the cover, saw the children, and learned the story. 
He had them secretly brought up, and when they were grown 
he presented them to their mother. Owing to this circum- 
stance, the family received the name of Welf, and later made 
a large noise in history. In Italy they were called the Guelphs, 
and they fought the Ghibellines.” 


who 


In a paper of this kind it may not be inappropriate to help 
keep green the memory of a woman of Tralles named 
Eutychis, who bore thirty children, twenty of whom placed 
her upon her funeral pile. Pompey included a likeness of her 
(presumably a statue) among the works of.art with which 
he adorned his theater (Pliny, of. cit., vii. 34). 

While gathering these records I was careful to keep all 
comments about the fate of the mothers and their children. 
The modern medical world thought that Dr. Dafoe had 
accomplished the impossible in keeping alive Mrs. Dionne 
and all her babies. That some ancient mothers and their 
children survived seems still more miraculous. Even twins 
were not expected to live if one was a boy and the other 
a girl (Artistotle, /oc. cit.). 

Among the Greeks and the Romans Egyptian women had 
the reputation of being unusually prolific. They, as well as 
the lower animals, were supposed to share the remarkable 
fertility of the valley of the Nile. It was not considered a 
portent when more than three children were born in Egypt, 
ubi fetifer potu [est] Nilus amnis (Pliny, op. cit. vii. 33). 
Solinus, i. 51, enlarging upon Pliny, is not surprised at a 
septuple birth in Egypt: quod ibt minus mirum [est] cum 
fetifero potu Nilus non tantum terrarum sed etiam hominum 
fecundat arzva. 

A different superstition is now current, according to a 
newspaper clipping dated February 22, 1936: “Pebbles strewn 
around the tiny hospital-home of the Dionne quintuplets are 
being eagerly sought by childless couples from all parts of the 
world, it is revealed. Dr. Allan Dafoe, who brought the 
tiny babies into the world, has received hundreds of requests 
for the stones from childless couples as lucky charms.” 

It was a stone wrapped in swaddling clothes that was given 
to Kronos as a substitute for the infant Zeus. In a dis- 
cussion of this stone that appeared in print long before the 
arrival of the Dionne children a learned classicist concludes 
that there may be “some special connexion between stones 
and infants.” 
to rediscover 


Evidently profound scholars sometimes have 
great labor traditional the 
common people have never forgotten. In our own country 
one can still find people who believe that stones grow and 
beget “young ’uns.” It is not difficult to understand why 
remarkable virtues are attributed to pebbles. 


with lore which 


In conclusion I wish to refer the reader to an interesting 
note by W. H. Alexander, “The Significance of Quintuplets,” 
The Classical Journal, XXXII (1937), 359-300. To it one 
mother of quintuplets, Serapias, is indebted whatever 
additional fame and recognition she may get from my article. 


for 


TWINS THAT WERE NOT TWINS 


Toranius 
pueros, 


forma 
Alpis, ut 
Postquam deinde ser- 
mone puerorum detecta fraude a furente increpitus Antonio 
est, inter alia magnitudinem preti conquerente (nam ducentis 


mango Antonio iam triumviro eximios 


alterum in Asia genitum alterum 
geminos vendidit: tanta unitas erat. 


trans 


erat mercatus sestertiis), respondit versutus ingeni mango id 
ipsum se tanti vendidisse, quoniam non esset mira similitudo 
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in ullis eodem utero editis; diversarum quidem gentium 


natales tum concordi figura reperiri super omnem_ esse 
taxationem; adeoque tempestivam admirationem intulit ut ille 
proscriptor animus, modo et contumelia furens, non aliud in 
censu magis ex fortuna duceret.—Pliny, Naturalis Historia, 
vii, 56. 


RESULTS OF THE VERSE-WRITING 
CONTEST 


When the Editorial Board of THe CLassicAL OuTLOOK an- 
nounced in the December, 1937, issue a verse-writing contest 
for high school and college students, they little expected how 
popular a project it would prove to be. Latin and Greek 
students all over the country, and even whole classes, set to 
work versifying on classical themes. Entries came in as early 
as the first week in December, and as late as the afternoon of 
April 1, by air mail and special delivery. Poems in Latin, 
poems in Greek, poems in English; free verse, blank verse, 
rhyming couplets, sonnets; original themes, translations, 
adaptations, parodies—all kinds of entries faced the judges. 

The choosing of one winner in the college division and one 
in the high school division seemed an impossible task. It 
became evident early in the judging that there would be 
some “honorable mentions” in addition to the one winner in 
each division. The editor retired from an active part in the 
judging when she discovered that some of her own students 
were competing. The ultimate decision of the Editorial 
Board, reached only after long pondering and careful con- 
sideration of all the entries, is as follows :— 

First place, college division.—‘Sonnet,” by Katharine Har- 
riet Herber, New York State College for Teachers (Miss 
Edith O. Wallace, Greek teacher). 

Honorable mention, college division——‘Hymn to Demeter,” 
by James E. Aseltine, Joliet Township (Ill.) Junior College 
(Miss Ruby Holmstrom, Latin teacher); “The God Who 
Dies Not,” by Sister Mary Patricia, R.S.M., a student at the 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. (Sister M. Pascal, 
Latin teacher); “Clodia,” by Rose J. Orente, Hunter College 
(Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, Classics teacher). 

First place, high school division—‘“Trojan Horse,” by 
Shirley Katz, Hunter College High School (Miss Lillian 
Corrigan, Latin teacher). 

Honorable mention, high school division. — “Dido and 
Aeneas,” by Helen Hilker, Meadville (Pa.) High School 
(Miss Adelaide Remler, Latin teacher). 

All of these poems are printed below. 

To each of the two first-place winners has been sent, as 
a souvenir of the contest, the bronze medal struck in com- 
memoration of the Vergilian Bimillennium. 

The contest attracted also a number of entries which, while 
not judged as winners, yet were of marked interest. Of this 
group two examples are given below, in the hope that high 
school teachers and students may enjoy them and find them 
suggestive for club activities of their own. 

The judges wish to commend the competing students for 
the uniformly high quality of their work, and to thank their 
teachers for their interest and cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Classical League. 


FIRST PLACE—COLLEGE DIVISION 
SONNET 


By KATHARINE Harriet HERBER 
New York State College for Teachers (Miss Edith O. Wallace, Greek 
Teacher) 
Adown the echoing vales of ageless time 
Kesounds the clamor on the Trojan plain; 
The shout of Agamemnon, Priam’s pain, 
The cry of Hector’s child, and Dolon’s crime. 


Still Helen’s hapless face is food for rhyme, 
And Priam’s loss is universal gain; 

Not even Hector’s sacrifice was vain, 

For these endure all timeless and sublime. 


Still flow the ancient tears of Hekabe 

From out a singer’s heart who, like that queen, 
Knew homelessness and grief and poverty, 
And only inward looked with vision keen. 


O sightless bard, how did you thus surmise 
Those things we never saw with careless eyes? 


HONORABLE MENTION—COLLEGE 
DIVISION 
HYMN TO DEMETER 


By James E. ASELTINE 
Joliet Township (11l.) Junior College (Miss Ruby Holmstrom, Latin 
Teacher) 
Demeter, come to me! 
Come from sun-washed Hellas; 
Bring me wheat and olives from your fields, 
Hyacinths and violets from your glades. 
Make me vibrant, clean, and straight 
Like some young, naked, clear-skinned athlete 
Racing past the plane-trees. 
Wash, with clear Aegean water, 
Dullness from my mind, 
And hates, and complex motives. 
Fill my heart with love as bright 
As that which Sappho felt, beside the wine-dark sea. 
Bring the joy of living back to me. 
Merge your lovely lesson 
With that of patient, gentle Christ 
Into a glowing flame within my soul. 
My body and my mind, my heart, my soul will then unite 
To sing of that great flame to all the world. 
O come, Demeter, come! 


THE GOD WHO DIES NOT 
By Sister Mary Patricia, R.S.M. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. (Sister M. Pascal, Latin Teacher) 


Calliope no longer lifts sweet voice 

To lure her sun-god. On the misty hill, 
Through sunlit valley, in cool sylvan glade, 
The lilting notes of winsome Pan are still. 
In sleep that shall not have awakening, 

Fair Ariadne dreams. Dark above all 

The crumbling whiteness of slain deities, 

Old brooding Mount Olympus weaves a pall. 
Though ruined temple echo emptily, 

Think not that all the gods of Rome are dead: 
Out from the quiet dust of buried years, 

The god of war uplifts his restless head. 
Hot torch of hatred in his reddened hand, 
Mars hurls his battle-car across the land. 


CLODIA 


By Rose J. ORENTE 
Hunter College (Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, Classics Teacher) 
Too sweetly lives your name 
In notes from your Catullus’ throat; 
Too fair your kiss to time; 
You should be lost and long remote. 


He your poet plaything 

Makes you immortal with his stroke; 
Unworthy Clodia, 

Time judge you for the joys you broke. 
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FIRST PLACE—HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
TROJAN HORSE 
By SuHirLtey Katz 
Hunter College High School (Miss Lillian Corrigan, Latin 7 eacher) 
As gold Aurora slipt into the sky, 
A sentry from the Trojan wall on high 
Looked to the sea, and suddenly outburst his cry— 
“The Greeks are gone! The Greeks have set their course! 
Praised be the gods!” 
He did not see the horse. 


“Trojans, awake! 
Peace! 


Was ever such wild joy? 

Troy is once more Troy. 

Rush from the walls with arms upraised, and stand 
Once more on blessed Trojan land. 

Build mounds of pearl-white Trojan sands 

To wash the Greek blood from your hands. 
Pray now. Give thanks unto the Fates. 

The hated Greeks have left the Trojan gates!” 


The 
Can 
The The Greeks have set their course.” 
Wondering silence answers. 

Troy has found the horse. 


HONORABLE MENTION—HIGH SCHOOL 
DIVISION 


DIDO AND AENEAS 


By Heten HILKER 
School (Miss Adelaide 


sentry wildly pointing to the sea, 
but repeat, “Troy, Troy is free! 
Greeks have gone! 


Meadville (Pa.) High 
And so Aeneas tell his tale, 

A ‘thus he doth the fates unveil, 

The fates which gods—not earthly force— 
Have e’er controlled. He shows his course, 
And having done, at last the guest 

Is silent, and goes forth to rest. 


Remler, Latin Teacher) 


Not so the queen. Her wounded breast 
Is pierced with love, and gives no rest. 
The blood that flows within her vein 
Consumes with fire a heart of pain. 
She cannot from her mind displace 
The mem’ry of his god-like face. 
His virtues, strength, and manly powers 
Pervade her thoughts all through the hours. 
No rest tonight for Dido’s mind! 
Her cares to sleep are not resigned. 

And after night has passed away, 
Apollo comes, and brings the day ; 
He lights the lands and glens and glades, 
And from the sky Dawn drives the shades, 
When anguished Dido, scarcely sane, 
To Anna bares her love and pain. 
“O Anna, sister, here tonight, 
What dreams and visions haunt my sight! 
Who is this stranger come to us, 
So noble and so valorous? 
Who claims himself as goddess-born, 
A son of Venus, he has sworn, 
Indeed I do believe, forsooth, 
Nor in vain faith, he speaks the truth; 
lgnoble souls are bared by fear— 
No craven cowardice is here! 
Ah, me! What fates his life have wrought! 
What mighty battles he has fought! 
lf I had not, so long ago, 
To my dead husband vowed, in woe, 
‘That I would never wish again 
‘lo bind myself in wedlock’s chain, 
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When love first disappointed me 

By death’s deceptive cruelty ; 

If marriage had not wearied me, 

I might have, false to memory, 
Succumbed to yearning, and resigned 
My faith to love that proved unkind. 
But since Sychaeus met his doom, 
And plunged us into depths of gloom 
By death that hath our gods bestained, 
Alone the Trojan hath attained 

To move my passion, or to turn 

My heart, which, I confess, doth burn 
With growing love; I recognize 

The omens of the flames that rise. 
But I would rather that the ground 
Would open from its depths profound, 
Ere I should yield to this desire; 

Or rather Jove strike me with fire, 
And send me to the shades below, 
Where I might death and dark night know, 
Before my honor I defile. 

He who held my love erewhile 

Has, dying, borne it far away; 

With him in death let it now stay.” 
She spoke, and fell on Anna’s breast, 
Letting the tears flow unrepressed. 


BALLAD 
By JANE THORNTON 


Western High School, Baltimore, Md. (Miss Elisabeth Kellum, Latin 
Teacher) 


(To be sung to the tune of “Oh, My Darling Clementine’) 


In the middle of the temple 

Up and spake our Cicero, 

Said, “You’re wanted here no longer, 
Catiline, you'll have to go.” 


Chorus 
Oh, you traitor, oh, you traitor, 
Oh, you traitor, Catiline! 
You are lost and gone forever, 
Dreadful sorry, Catiline! 


“When you came into our presence, 
No one said a word to you, 

But they moved from out their places, 
Quite a hostile thing to do.” 


Chorus 


“You've revolted ’gainst our public, 
You're a citizen no more. 

We will thrust you from our Senate, 
Then we'll lock and bar the door.” 


Chorus 


“When you’ve gone from out the city, 
We will praise high Jove divine 

For removing gutter refuse, 

That vile band with Catiline.” 


Chorus 


THE LATIN ALPHABET 
By EstHer 
(Mich.) High School (Miss Helene Wilson, 
A stands for ager, a part of the farm, 
B is a bulla containing a charm. 
C is the casa, a home very small, 
While D stands for dona, gifts for us all. 
E must be equus, a horse black or white, 


Dearborn Latin Teacher) 
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And F is the falx used in harvest or fight. 
While G is the gemma so precious to me, 


H is honestas, which means honesty. 

I is the incola, who lives in the town, 

And J the god Juppiter, of great renown. 

K is Kalendae, which always will start 
Mensis, a month of which it’s a part. 

L is the /ectus upon which you sleep, 

And M is the mons, so large and so steep. 

N must be numerus, one, two, or three, 

And O stands for oculus, with which you see. 
P is the pomum, of all fruits the best; 

Q stands for qutes (that’s quiet or rest) ; 

R is the rima, or crevice, quite deep, 

While S stands for somnus—slumber or sleep. 
T is tranquillus, so calm and serene, 

U is the unda, a translucent green. 

And, closing this long list of letters, we say 
V stands for via, which means street or way. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 


A Language Laboratory 


Miss Ella Larner, who teaches Latin, German, and Span- 
ish in the Augusta (Kan.) High School, writes as follows :— 

“I am fortunate in having a good-sized room ‘attached’ to 
my class-room; and after a great deal of planning I con- 
verted this ‘catch-all’ space into what I think is a very useful 
place. I base my estimate upon the use the pupils make of 
it and the enjoyment they get from it. They call it ‘Larner’s 
Language Laboratory.’ 

“The room has in it a long table, several chairs, book 
shelves, etc. Connected as it is with the class-room, the 
pupils may use it during their supervised study period or 
when they have free time during the day.” 

Miss Larner goes on to enumerate the material which is 
at the pupils’ disposal in the Language Laboratory. It in- 
cludes historical novels, books on Roman life, and a variety 
of reference books on other subjects; easy Latin for sight 
reading; sample Latin tests; card games; amusing devices 
such as puns, quips, riddles, etc.; songs; plays; poems; pic- 
tures ; magazines and newspapers that mention things of inter- 
est to a Latin class; colorful charts; posters and scrapbooks 
made by pupils; and records of successful club programs. 
The laboratory is thus a sort of classical “browsing-room.” 
The idea is recommended to other Latin teachers who are 
fortunate enough to have a little extra space at their com- 
mand. 


THE CLASSICS AND SOCIAL VALUES 


We are indebted to Professor W. C. Korfmacher of St. 
Louis University for a copy of the 1937-38 program of the 
St. Louis University Classical Club. The club had chosen 
for its general topic for the year “The Classics and Social 
Values.” In the belief that it may be stimulating and sug- 
gestive for other clubs, we are printing the program here- 
with :— 

I. “Family Ties.” 
1. Paper: “Homer’s Portrayal of Family Life.” 
2. Paper: “The ‘Patria Potestas’ in Roman Society.” 
3. Discussions of the papers. 
4. Reading: “Camillus on the Sacred Associations of His 

Native Rome.” Livy V, 52-54. 

II. “Lessons in Patriotism.” 

. Paper: “Greek Devotion to City and Hearth.” 

. Paper: “Roman Patriotism and Its Implications.” 

. Discussions of the papers. 

. Readings: “The Theme of Patriotism in Simonides.” 

Fragments 118, 119, 120, 129, 21 (Edmonds). 


” 
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III. “Reform in Greece and Rome.” 
. Paper: “Solon, Athenian ‘New Dealer’.” 
. Paper: “Augustus and His Plans for a New Rome.” 
. Discussions of the papers. 
. Reading: “Augustus’s Defence of His Reign.” Res Gestae 
Divi Augusti 1-5, 33-35. 
IV. “The Other Half.” 
1. Paper: “The Place of the ‘Ordinary Man’ in Ancient 
Athens.” 
2. Paper: “The Privileges and Duties of the ‘Average 
Roman’ During the Republic.” 
3. Discussions of the papers. 
4. Reading: “Everyday Life in the Homeric Age.” /liad 18, 
490-608. 
V. “A Glance at Social Types.” 
. Paper: “Theophrastus and the ‘Characters’.” 
. Paper: “Martial and Typical Romans of His Day.” 
. Discussions of the papers. 
. Readings: “The Sundry Occupations of Mankind.’ Horace, 
Satires I, 1, 1-19; Odes I, 1. 
VI. “The International Mind.” 
1. Paper: “Alexander and His Diffusion of Greek Culture.” 
2. Discussion of the paper. 
3. Reading: “Justice in International Dealings.” Cicero, 
Offices 1, 34-37. 
4. Presidential Address: “The Ancient ‘Fetial College’ in 
Rome’s International Law.” 


A BINDER FOR SALE 
The American Classical League Service Bureau sells for 50c 
postpaid an attractive loose-leaf binder for copies of THE 
CLAssiCAL OuTLooK. It is made of stiff green cloth, and 
bears the title in silver. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Classical 
League will be held June 28 and 29, 1938, in connection with 
the meeting of the N.E.A. in New York City. Sessions will 
be held at 2:15 P. M. each of the two days, in the Auditorium 
of the School of Education Building of New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square East. Dr. Anna P. MacVay, Chair- 
man of the League’s Committee on Cooperation with the 
N.E.A., is in general charge of the program. Dr. Margaret 
Y. Henry, President of the New York Classical Club, is serv- 
ing as chairman of the local committee on arrangements. 
On June 27, at 3 P. M., the American Classical League will 
cooperate with the Department of Secondary Education of the 
N.E.A. in a conference on the topic: “Readjustments in the 
Teaching of Ancient Languages to Meet the Needs of Bril- 
liant, Non-Academic, and Other Groups.”—W. L. C. 


BOOK NOTES 


Comprehension Readings for Second-Year Latin. By John 
F. Gummere. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1938. Pp. 
60. 2l1c. 

In the form of a workbook with wire rings. Short passages 
from such authors as Hyginus, Dares Phrygius, Florus, 
Eutropius, Frontinus, etc., and from Caesar’s Civil Il’ar and 
the so-called eighth book of the Gallic Ii’ar. Comprehension 
questions follow the selections, and there are tables for 
scoring. Pages are large and print is clear. The vocabulary 
conforms in general to the list prescribed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board for the first two years of Latin. 
-—L.B.L. 

The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation. Edited 
by T. F. Higham and C. M. Bowra. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. cxii + 781. $3.00, from Ox- 
ford Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

A treat for lovers of poetry, and a stimulating textbook for 
college classes in Greek literature in translation. All the 
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selections of The Oxford Book of Greek Verse, in uniformly 
satisfying renditions, some of them by famous poets. Of 
amazingly wide range, and rich not only in the works of the 
better-known Greek poets, but in the poems of minor authors 
as well. Introduction on Greek poetry, problems of trans- 
lation, pronunciation of proper names, etc., followed by 706 
selections of varying length. Notes, indexes, and references. 
—L.B.L. 

Because of His Faith. By Ernest D. Daniels. Boston: Bruce 

Humphries, Inc., 1937. Pp. 256. $2.00. 

A stirring adventure story of the Middle Ages. Latin stu- 
dents will enjoy the comments on the teaching of Vergil, 
Cicero, and Caesar in the Middle Ages, the mistakes made in 
Latin by students of those days, the passage on Roman roads, 
and the hero’s secret mission to Rome. Each chapter has a 
Latin and an English title—L.B.L. 


IN FRETA DUM FLUVII CURRENT... 


By ALLEN E. 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
(See Aeneid 1, 607.) 
“While rivers flow and while the shadows of cloud 
Move dark and slow over the mountain side” 
Aeneas swore his endless love aloud, 
Yet turned and sailed one day with the moving tide 
While rivers go, and shadows change and fade, 
While the gods whisper madness to man’s heart, 
And life and love on Hades’ pyre are laid, 
The dreams will pass, the eyes will weep or smart. 
The shadows move, rivers of hatred run, 
The raven gods of death a while abide, 
And monstrous thunder-birds obscure the sun. 
Clashing their wings, the fierce Valkyrie ride. 
But rivers flow and clouds and shadows pass 
Beyond the fear, the heartache, and the woe, 
As Vergil knew the shadows touch the grass, 
And time is one, today, and long ago . 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The public schools of the District of Columbia have within 
recent years been enjoying a generally upward trend in the 
number of students taking Latin. Miss Mildred Dean, super- 
visor of junior high school Latin in Washington, reports an 
increase of 32.9% from the fall of 1931 to the spring of 1937. 

The Congress of Latin Clubs of the New York City high 
schools will present its annual program at the Washington 
Irving High School on May 19. Various clubs of the city 
take part in the program, reporting club or project work, 
presenting plays, musical selections, dances, talks, etc., or tell- 
ing of contests which they have conducted. An exhibit of 
articles made by the members of the clubs is also part of the 
annual celebration. 

The junior and senior Latin students of the Burlington 
(Vt.) High School have built up a tradition of an annual 
play in English dealing with Roman times and customs. This 
year the club staged “The Silver Eagle,” a spectacular 
pageant-play written and directed by Miss Marjorie L. Per- 
rin. The play was laid in the times of Julius Caesar. It 
made use of a large cast of speaking and dancing actors, and 
was received very favorably by the high-school community. 

Mrs. J. A. Tallmadge, of Cedar Crest College, writes as 
follows: “On Thursday, June 2, and Friday, June 3, the stu- 
dents of Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa., will present 
Euripides’ Electra in the Gilbert Murray translation. The 
play will be given in the outdoor theatre if the weather is 
pleasant; if it is rainy, in the main foyer of the Administra- 
tion Building. All lovers of the classics are invited to at- 
tend as guests of Cedar Crest College.” 

The annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 


Middle West and South was held at the University of lowa 
April 14, 15, and 16. The sessions were held in the Senate 
Chamber of the Old Capitol building, the first capitol of the 
state. 

A. Bruderhausen, of 127 Winfred Ave., Yonkers, N. Y., 
has for sale excellent photographs of Roman and Greek 
ruins, about four by five inches in size, at 10c each. One 
set of six, containing Greek sculptured heads, is 50c. He also 
has available at varying prices profusely illustrated paper- 
bound books on architecture and sculpture, with brief German 
text. Those who bought his “Roman Camp,” and wish in- 
structions for setting it up, can secure them by writing to Mr. 
Bruderhausen. 

Latin teachers and high school clubs which are members 
of the Junior Classical League have repeatedly written in to 
ask if they might arrange for correspondence between Amer- 
ican students studying Latin and Italian students studying 
Latin and English. In response to a query of the Service 
Bureau, the Italian Consul-general in New York says, “Write 
directly to the Ministero dell’ Educazione Nazionale, Viale 
del Re, Rome, Italy, for the exchanging of correspondence 
between pupils in the Italian and American schools.” 


INDEX TO VOLUME XV 

I. Titles 

Across the Tiber (Lawler), 50; Adventure in Caesar, An 
(Henderson), 27; Aenigma Decussatum Vergilianum (Geyser), 
37, 39; “Alcestis” at Marygrove College, Picture (Jerome), 
9; American Classical League Service Bureau, 4, 12, 24, 28, 
40, 48, 52, 64; Anacreontis Carmen XI (Reubelt), 12; Ancient 
Ships (Cohen), 41; Annual Meeting, The, (Carr), 62; Attempt 
to Modernize Prose Composition, An (Clark), 43; Binder for 
Sale, A, 62; Birthday of Rome, The, 50; Book Notes, 3, 22, 
28, 38, 47, 48, 62; Caesar Augustus (Geyser), 38; Caesar 
Augustus (Reubelt), 2; Caesar Augustus (Scott), 1; Christ- 
mas Card, A, 19; Christmas Story in Latin, The, 19; Classics 
and Social Values, The (Korfmacher), 62; Classics in an 
Adult Education Program, The (Cole), 20; Clippings Wanted, 
47; Contests Closing, 42; Correction, A, 22; Credo of a 
Teacher of the Classics, A (Van Hook), 20; Department of 
Classics and the Newspapers, The (Nye), 44; Detroit Meet- 
ing, The (Carr), 4; Five Weeks in Vesontio (Kimmell), 42; 
George Meason Whicher (Hahn), 27; Have You Tried This? 
—Celebrating the Augustan Bimillennium, 4; Turning Your 
Classical Club into a Chapter of the Junior Classical League, 
22; Composition with the Aid of Pictures, 27; Mythological 
Games and Programs, 36; Coins and Stamps, 46; Cooperation 
with Other Language Groups, 47; “Professor Quiz,” 47; 
Movies, 47; A Language Laboratory, 62; Henry Rushton 
Fairclough, 58; Horace’s Credo of Life and Art (Reubelt), 35; 
How Can Latin Teaching Develop Desirable Personalities? 
(Dunham), 21; How Much Case Syntax? (Carr), 49; How 
One Teacher Reformed Her Class Programs (Dean), 21; 
“Hut of Romulus” on the Palatine Hill, Picture, 51; In Freta 
Dum Fluvii Current (Woodall), 63; In Terra Pax (Lawler), 
19; Joint Meeting with N. E. A., 47; Latin and Italian (Gum- 
mere), 42; Latin and Learning (Microw), 33; Latin as a 
Social Subject (U//man), 57; Latin for Two Years (Cohen), 
26; Lucian the Satirist (Gelston), 9; Melpomene’s Complaint 
(Gilles), 35; Mirabile Dictu, 35; Multiiuga Hominum Partio 
(McCartney), 58; Mythological Baseball Game, A (Ullman), 
36; New Bulletin, A (Latta), 19; New Ideas for Classical 
Clubs (Lawler), 10; News and Announcements, 5, 12, 23, 28, 
39, 48, 63; Note from Miss Sabin, A, 22; O Bethlehem 
(Older), 18; Octavian Comes Home (Il’oodall), 2; Of Gems 
and Jewelry (Latta), 25; On Kissing One’s Wife in Public 
(McCartney), 34; One Way of Reviewing Vocabulary (Dean 
and Stearns), 45; Problem of Enrollment in Latin, The 
(Pratt), 11; Real Latin to Real Babes (Owens), 11; Results 
of the Verse-Writing Contest, 60; Roman Saturnalia, The 
(Hadzsits), 17; Saving Latin (Behm), 45; School Adminis- 
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trator Speaks, A (Nystrom), 44; Social Studies Content of 
Caesar’s “Gallic War” (Wickert), 37; Some Little-Known Uses 
of Latin (Cussler), 35; Statement of Ownership, 24; Through 
—Stop—tTraffic (Gummere), 52; To My Lady: A Classical 
Valentine (Friedlander), 35; Twins That Were Not Twins 
(McCartney), 59; Valentine Card, A, 35; Value of the Classics 
Today, 47; Verse-Writing Contest, A, 22, 42, 60. 


II. Contributors 

Behm, Joseph P., 45; Brown, Sister M. Vincentia, 36, 47; 
Carr, W. L. (W.L.C.), 4, 49, 62; Clark, Alice, 43; Cohen, 
Harry A., 26; Cohen, Lionel, 41; Cole, Helen W., 20; Cor- 
rigan, Lillian, 36, 47; Cussler, Margaret T., 35; Dean, Mil- 
dred, 21, 27, 45; Dunham, Fred S., 21; Eames, Lucile E., 
36; Friedlander, Esther, 35; Gelston, Henry M., 9; Geyser, 
A. F., S. J., 37, 38, 39; Gilles, Robert C., 35; Gummere, John 
F., 42, 52; Hadzsits, George D., 17; Hahn, E. Adelaide, 27; 
Henderson, Grace, 27; Jerome, Sister Mary, 9; Kimmell, 
Ruth, 42; Korfmacher, W. C., 62; Larner, Ella, 47, 62; Latta, 
Dorothy P. (D.P.L.), 19, 22, 25, 47, 48; Lawler, Lillian B. 
(L.B.L.), 4, 10, 19, 22, 23, 28, 38, 39, 48, 50, 62, 63; McCartney, 
Eugene S., 34, 58, 59; Mierow, C. C. 33; Nye, Irene, 44; 
Nystrom, L. G., 44; Older, Margaret A., 18; Owens, Sister 
M. Lilliana, 11; Pratt, Orville C., 11; Reubelt, Frances, 2, 
12, 35; Sabin, Frances E., 22; Scott, Kenneth, 1; Skidmorc, 
Mrs. B. H., 47; Stearns, E. V., 45; Ullman, B. L. (B.L.U.), 
36, 48, 57; Van Hook, LaRue, 20; Wickert, Carol S., 37; 
Woodall, Allen E., 2, 63. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DorotHy Park Latta, Director 


The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new material. Numbering is continued from the 
April issue. Complete catalogue available, 20 cents postpaid. 
Please order by number. 

566. The Loves of Jupiter—directions for making hand pup- 
pets and two scenes for them. By Annie McBride. 10c. 
567. Julius Caesar—an amusing “musical comedy” in 3 scenes. 
By a group of college students of Belhaven College. 10c. 

The American Classical League has for sale the following 

material previously published: 


Programs and Plays 


160. Roman Water Carriers. A dance for 4 girls. 2c. 
327. A Roman style show. A pageant of derivatives and a play 
on the value of Latin. 10c. 


400. The Spirit of Ancient Rome. A pageant of derivatives. 
10c. 


477. Suggestions for a Roman Circus. 10c. 
401. Roman Children Were Real. Tableaux. 10c. 


87. The Slave Girl. A play based on a Roman comedy plot. 
10c. 


435. In the Ancient Days. An American schoolboy visits 
Rome of 2000 years ago. 25c. 

Helen of Troy. A play in English verse. 30c. 

Supplement 9. Latin Grammar Speaks. A sparkling musical 
comedy with 18 speaking characters and several extras. 
25c. 

Supplement 44. <A Vergilian Fantasy. 
play form at Vergil’s home. 10c. 


Vergil Medal 


A banquet scene in 


A solid bronze medal with the head of Vergil copied from 
a manuscript by Tom Jones, the well-known sculptor of the 
monument of the unknown soldier at Washington, D. C. 
Suitable for awards. Price $1.75 each or $1.50 each for two 


or more, 


ORIGINAL POPULAR CLASSROOM 
LATIN MAGAZINE 


AUXILIUM 
LATINUM 


Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 


P. O. Station “S” (Box 54) Brooklyn, New York 


During the present academic year of 1937-38, the 
world’s popular and original classroom Latin magazine, 
the Auxilium Latinum, has just celebrated its Tenth 
Volume Publication Anniversary with such a sweeping 
success and in a wave of popularity unprecedented in 
its honorable, uninterrupted ten-volume history. 
May we take this opportunity to thank our many friends 
for their steadfast and keen interest and their constant 
encouragement in our efforts to make Latin study 
popular and interesting to the students. 
May we further express the hope that other teachers, 
who have neither seen nor used Auxrilium Latinum, 
may express an interest in it by subscribing now for 
the issues of the coming academic year of 1938-39 
when we shall begin its Eleventh Volume. A check for 
75¢ sent now will insure for you all next year’s issues 
beginning with the number to be published in the Fall. 
Letters should be addressed to Dr. Warsley at the 
address above. 


New York University 


Summer School Session—1938 
The following three courses will be given by Professor 
Rollin H. Tanner. 


Ancient Civilization I—to 500 B.C. 

Selections from Latin Authors for 

Secondary Teachers of Latin 
General Language 


For further information write to Professor Tanner, 
New York University, Washington Square East. 


Courses in Classics—Graduate 
School—1938-9 


Herodotus: Isocrates. Professor Billheimer 
Roman Mythology and Religion: Ovid and 
Hyginus. Professor Burriss 
Cicero: The Consular Orations. Professor Hettich 
Introduction to Indo-European Philology. Dr. 
Kerns 
*The Roman Empire from Augustus to Marcus 
Aurelius. Professor Kraemer 
*Roman Topography and Monuments. Professor 
Magoffin 


*Given Saturday morning. 
arranged. 


Hours of other courses to be 


For further information write to Secretary, Graduate 
School, New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York City. 
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